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VIII. 

REPORT OF THE RECEPTION TENDERED BY THE 

AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY TO HENRY 

M. STANLEY, Esq., ON HIS RETURN PROM 

CENTRAL AFRICA, AT THE LARGE HALL 

OP THE COOPER INSTITUTE, ON THE 

EVENING OF NOVEMBER 26th, 1872. 



Addbkss of Chief-Justice Chakles P. Daly, the Pbesident. 



Ladies and Gentlemen, — I am sorry to begin the 
evening by announcing a disappointment, and I shall 
have to give it to you in the writer' s words. It is a let- 
ter just received this moment from Mr. Stanley: 

Fifth Avenue Hotel, ) 

Tuesday, Nov. 27th, 1872. j 

My Dear Sir, — It is with the utmost reluctance that I have to 
inform you that, owing to sudden and severe illness, consequent 
upon the fatigue attending meetings since my arrival, I am quite 
unable to have the honor of meeting the members of the Geo- 
graphical Society to-night. 

I need hardly say how deeply I regret being unable to attend, 
and how deeply sensible I am of the honor your Society has 
done me. 

Owing to the excessive strain of the last few days my physician 
has absolutely insisted upon an interval of rest to-night, but I 
trust that your Society will give me another opportunity of 
meeting them and their friends. 

I have the honor to remain, dear sir, 

Yours, very truly, 

HENRY M. STANLEY. 
To Hon. C. P. Daly, etc., etc. 
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I know how great the disappointment will be, but you 
will, no doubt, excuse it, when you know Mr. Stanley 
suffered twenty-three attacks of the malarial fever of 
Africa in his expedition for the discovery of Livingstone, 
and that he should be suddenly rendered unable, by this 
attack of illness, to be present with us this night, is a 
matter which, I think, you will excuse. We propose, 
therefore, to go on with the ordinary exercises of the 
meeting, that you may not be disappointed, having come 
out on this inclement night. Ladies and gentlemen, it 
will, in some degree, compensate for the absence of Mr. 
Stanley when I inform you that in the course of the 
evening we will introduce to you the respected brother 
of Dr. Livingstone. His presence will, in some degree, 
compensate for the absence of the deliverer of the great , 
traveller. The circumstance which we are met to-night to 
mark our appreciation of will hereafter be regarded as one 
of the most romantic incidents of geographical discovery, 
— I mean the sending-out of an expedition to search for 
the greatest of all African travellers, through the munif- 
icent liberality of a private individual, and the success 
of it, through the capacity and perseverance of the gen- 
tleman we hoped to welcome here to-night. During the 
last quarter of a century more has been done to explore 
and open up the great continent of Africa than had 
occurred during the same period in the past history of the 
world. No person has done so much in that great work 
as Dr. Livingstone. His explorations, in 1849, on Lake 
Nagami and the country surrounding it ; his discovery, 
in 1851, of the stream flowing to the eastward, and which 
was afterwards found to be the Zambesi, and his following 
it up by the still more important discovery of the great 
network of water in the interior plains of Central Africa 
flowing eastward and westward ; his great journey north- 
west, I think in 1854, to St. Paul' s, on the western coast, 
until he came to the shores of the Indian Ocean ; his 
explorations of the eastern coast, in 1858, and six years fol- 
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lowing ; and, finally, the extent, interest, and value of his 
explorations in the vicinity of the equator, constitute, in 
the aggregate of exploration and discovery, a most won- 
derful history, and place him at the head of all African 
travellers. Before his time Central Africa was a blank 
on the map, as it is so still south of the equator, except 
in regard to those regions that he has brought to the 
knowledge of mankind and the world. We feel a deep 
interest in such a man after twenty years' exploration of 
the great continent. After six years had transpired from 
the commencement of his last journey, and several years 
having elapsed without anything being heard from 
him, and doubts having been expressed as to whether he 
was living, it was greatly to the honor of Mr. James Gor- 
don Bennett, who, single-handed and alone, had organized 
an expedition to search for him, to ascertain his fate, 
and to rescue him, if alive. How Dr. Livingstone him- 
self appreciated that expedition, the act of Mr. Bennett, 
and the services that were rendered by Mr. Stanley in the 
execution of it, he has informed us, by a letter written in 
Unyanyembe, after Mr. Stanley's return. It will be 
remembered, ladies and gentlemen, that Mr. Stanley, I 
think, parted with Dr. Livingstone on the 14th of March 
last ; and in the succeeding July, four months afterwards, 
and while Mr. Stanley was in London, Dr. Livingstone 
sent a letter from Unyanyembe to his daughter, which 
was published in the London Times of the 23d of last 
month, the concluding portion of which I will take the 
liberty of reading. After telling her that he has entrusted 
his journal to Mr. Stanley, he adds: "He has proved 
himself a good Samaritan to me in my sore distress, and 
I felt, and I still feel, truly grateful. I have written two 
letters to the New York Herald. I meant to keep most 
of my matter for publication myself ; but the very great 
expense which Mr. Bennett went to in sending Mr. Stanley 
induced me frankly to give him what would enable him 
to write a book. It will in his hands do no harm, because 
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the Americans are good and generous friends." When 
it is remembered, ladies and gentlemen, the peril that 
the traveller undergoes, the value that he attaches to his 
writings, and the pecuniary benefits that follow their 
publication, — I say, when all this is considered, you will 
appreciate the magnificent liberality of this heroic travel- 
ler. I may say, ladies and gentlemen, in respect to his 
deliverer, that Mr. Stanley, had he lived in the middle 
ages, his gallant exploit and deliverance of a Christian 
gentleman in a Pagan land would have found their way 
into some ballad, and he would have descended to pos- 
terity as one of the heroes of romance. In this age he 
meets the fate of many travellers. He has come back 
with something new and unprecedented to relate. I say 
unprecedented, because a large number of gentlemen had 
made up their mind that Livingstone was dead, and it 
is a delicate thing to disturb the pride of those who had 
formed their opinions or deprive them of the value of 
their judgments. I might add that Mr. Stanley was not 
a scientific man; he was not a geographer, not a member 
of the Geographical Society; I assume this, because he told 
me he had never heard of the American Geographical 
Society until he heard of it in the wilds of Africa from 
Livingstone himself. After adverting to the fact that the 
researches of Mr. Stanley in Abyssinia and Africa had 
confirmed the statements of Bruce and other travellers, 
Judge Daly observed, that it gave him great satisfaction 
to state that if the Royal Geographical Society of London 
were anticipated in the worthy work of finding Dr. Liv- 
ingstone by the greater promptitude of Mr. Bennett, and 
the marvellous energy of Mr. Stanley, there would be 
no cause of exclusive triumph here, or of complaint 
abroad, for Mr. Bennett was a member of their society, 
and the Eoyal Geographical Society must, in common 
with them, rejoice that the heroic old traveller had been 
found. A year before Mr. Stanley found Dr. Livingstone — 
while he was engaged in his act of exploration, while he 
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was pursuing that great network of waters which he sup- 
poses to have connection with the source of the Nile, and 
while he was reposing on the banks of one of those great 
rivers which he alone has seen — out of the fragments of 
an old check-book in his possession he sat down and 
wrote a letter to a Mr. W. S. Stearns, then a merchant 
of Bombay, and his personal friend, giving an account 
of his explorations up to that period, and he requested 
Mr. Stearns to furnish the information to our Society, and 
was pleased to say that we had always honored him, and 
that he attached value to our good opinion. In connec- 
tion with which I may state that I believe the first letter 
he ever sent, or certainly one of the first, in respect to 
his explorations in Africa as missionary and traveller, 
was a letter sent, in 1851, to this Society, and which is pub- 
lished in the first volume of its Transactions. We have 
the pleasure to-night, as I have said before, of the presence 
of his brother, and the happy incident of the appearance 
also of Mr. Stearns, of Bombay, the gentleman to 
whom that letter was addressed ; the one a relative, the 
other a personal friend, of the distinguished traveller ; 
and I have asked Mr. Stearns, for our gratification as 
well as for yours, to appear before us this evening and 
read the letter himself. After that has been done, I will 
take occasion to call, in an impromptu manner, upon 
two or three of the gentlemen of the Society present to 
make up the evening by a few remarks, in the absence of 
Mr. Stanley, hoping that you will be charitable under the 
circumstances, and with that we will close the business 
of the evening,. It affords me great pleasure, therefore, 
to introduce to you Mr. W. S. Stearns. 

Speech or William S. Stearns. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I have been requested to 
read to you, this evening, a letter which lies before me, 
and also to make a few remarks upon my connection and 
acquaintance with Dr. Livingstone. I do not propose to 
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occupy your time with any lengthy remarks, but simply 
to state to you that in 1864 Dr. Livingstone was as much 
a myth to me as he is to you to-day. You have heard 
of him ; some of you, perhaps, have seen him. Many 
of you never have seen him, and, perhaps, never will see 
him. But in 1864, the latter part of it, I first became 
interested in him. In 1865, in June of that year, Dr. Liv- 
ingstone arrived in Bombay, in the little steamer "Lady 
Nyarson," which had been sent out, in sections, from Eng- 
land to assist in the exploration of the lakes in the interior 
of Africa. After performing this work the steamer was sent 
to Zanzibar for sale. It was afterward thought advisable 
to bring the vessel to Bombay, and so it came about that on 
the 6th of June, 1865, the little steamer " Lady Nyarson," 
scarcely ninety feet in length, sailed into Bombay harbor, 
under the command and under the guidance of the engi- 
neer-in-chief, Dr. Livingstone, the only other men on board 
being a stoker and a carpenter, with a crew made up of 
several coolie boys. The same indomitable energy and 
courage that had enabled him to explore the interior of 
Africa had guided him, under God and Providence, over 
a wide waste of 500 miles. In 1865 I found myself in the 
steamer "Peonellies," and among those present, of our 
fellow-passengers, was Dr. Livingstone. I made his 
acquaintance, and formed a friendship which I shall 
never forget as long as I breathe the breath of life that 
is in me. On our arrival in Bombay, and during his 
residence in Bombay, I had the pleasure of offering him 
a place under my roof. He remained in Bombay about 
four months, and then early in January, in 1866, he 
started for Zanzibar and the mouth of the Ruanago 
River. I will not attempt any personal description of 
the Doctor, because I am glad to say that his duplicate 
(pointing to Mr. John Livingstone, who occupied a seat 
by the side of the chairman) is sitting here. I am also 
glad to state, for your information and satisfaction, that 
in a letter which was sent me early last year circum- 
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stances known only to myself and Dr. Livingstone were 
referred to, which stamped them as genuine, and as 
beyond the faintest shadow of a doubt. There are a 
great many who ask this question. I have heard it 
many times. It has been put to me a great many times, 
and there are those here who have, doubtless, heard the 
same. What purpose is all this waste % Why bury him- 
self in this dark region of Africa 1 Why refuse to return 
again to the civilization he has left? It is the same ques- 
tion of old— the question that was put in the days of the 
Saviour by Judas. We are living examples of what has 
been brought about by this so-called waste. A question, 
almost identically the same with this, was asked by the 
ancient Britons. Dr. Livingstone has done a great and 
noble work, a work in which he should have every sym- 
pathy and every prayer that could be given him. He is 
opening up a country not only to our knowledge, not 
only to you, who are interested in geographical progress 
and geographical discovery, but open, also, to Christian 
civilization. 

The two nations, too, are going hand-in-hand with him 
in a burning desire to bring the terrible traffic in slavery 
to an end. Many and many a time have I heard him, 
with burning lips and flashing eyes, tell the story of the 
wrongs and frightful cruelties which he had seen enacted 
under his eyes, and the destruction that had been brought 
about in that country by the connivance of the Portu- 
guese authorities. By the same means, village after 
village has been laid waste, and thousands upon thou- 
sands of people destroyed. I am glad to see that the 
English government, and that England, has taken this 
matter vigorously in hand, and I hope that this land of 
freedom will assist in this great and noble work, and in 
exterminating this last great vestige of slavery. 
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Mr. Stearns then read the following letter : — 

New York, Sept. 23d, 1872. 
Hon. Charles P. Daly, 

President American Geographical Society. 

Dear Sir, — I have much pleasure in handing you the following 
extracts from a letter received, through Henry M. Stanley, Esq., 
the indomitable agent of the Herald, from Dr. Livingstone. The 
Doctor has requested me to furnish you with such extracts as I 
may think proper to give. 

The letter in question was written in Manyema country, in 
November, 1870. In a late letter, dated Unyanyembe, March 
13th, 1872, he says: 

" The inclosure was penned long ago, among cannibals, where 
I had no paper. I give you an idea of matters there; but my 
own knowledge has been increasing, and perhaps the inclosed 
statements do not tally exactly with what I have to say now, 
and much of which will be published in my despatches." 

The following portions are those to which he seems to refer in 
his request: 

Letter to Mr Stearns. 

Manyema Country, Central Africa, / 
November, 1870. \ 

My Dear Stearns, — I have not a scrap of paper, and there 
are no stores to buy any within a round 1,000 miles, so I cut a 
leaf out of my Bombay check-book, to offer thauks for all your 
kind services, and give you a little information about the work 
that has detained me so long. When I left in 1866, to examine 
the watershed of South Central Africa, I thought that I could 
easily do that, though it involved the solution of the problem of 
the sources of the Nile, in about two years, and then begin a 
benevolent mission on the slope back to the sea. This last is 
greatly needed ; for our fine, promising mission, begun by good 
Bishop Mackenzie, has dwindled into the missionary bishop of 
Central Africa, dawdling at Zanzibar, and taking a peep at his 
diocese on the main-land, some forty miles off, with a telescope, 
then becoming sick and going to the Seychelles Islands to 
recover. He seems to act on Bunyan's (sic) principle — 
" He that fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day." 
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He blames me for his dawdling ; says he was connected with my 
expedition on the Zambesi, and when I left he had to follow. It 
must be failure of memory, for he never was connected with me 
on the expedition in any way whatever. Make me the Bishop of 
Central Africa, and see how long the fear of death would keep me 
out of my diocese. 

The watershed is in latitude 10° 12' south. Here stand 
" Ptolemy's Mountains of the Moon," of no great height, how- 
ever, between 6,000 and 7,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
never clad with snow, at least since the last glacial epoch. And 
here also the springs of the Nile do unquestionably arise. 

The length of the watershed from west to east is between 
700 and 800 miles. The springs are innumerable, but all flow 
away to the north by three lines of drainage ; and these which 
we may call the head-waters of the rivers of Egypt are lakes, 
with the currents and forms of rivers. If not too pedantic, they 
are lacustrine rivers. Tanganyika is one, and from twenty to 
thirty miles broad. I write on the banks of the central one, 
called Webb's Lualaba, at first eight or ten miles broad, and 
then holding a width of from two to six miles, as far as it is 
known. It was long ere I gained a clear idea of the drainage. 
I had to feel my way, and every step of the way, and was gen- 
erally groping in the dark, for who cared where the rivers ran ? 
The Portuguese made two or three slaving visits to Cazembee ; 
but they inquired for slaves and ivory alone, and heard of nothing 
else. Had I left at the end of two years, I could have told little 
more of this country of dense forests and running rills than they 
did. I inquired about the waters till I was ashamed, and almost 
feared that I should be set down as afflicted with hydrocephalus. 
Many a weary foot I trod ere light shone on the ancient problem. 
Had I known all the hunger, hardships, toil, and time involved, I 
might have preferred a straight waistcoat to undertaking the 
task ; but when I had engaged to do it, I could not bear the 
thought of being beat by difficulties, and I stuck to it with bull- 
dog tenacity. 

Native wars were a great hindrance. Illness and medicine lost 
caused serious delays ; unsuitable, cowardly attendants an intol- 
erable drag. By mistaken kindness my liberated slaves were not 
forced to work, and learn as you and I were. They had all been 
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slaves, and of the criminal class, in their own country, and feared 
nothing so much as being caught and made to work again. Some 
deserted six times over. I look with great anxiety to your freed- 
men, but they were never of the criminal class in America. I 
am reduced to inactivity by these worthies, some of whom 
became eager slave-hunters of their own countrymen when, from 
fear of guns, there was no danger to them. 

I could finish all that remains of the exploration in four or five 
months if I had men and a canoe. It is the western drainage 
alone that detains me for work. West of this there are two large 
rivers, each called Lualaba. These unite and form a large lake, 
which I am fain to call Lake Lincoln, in honor of him who, by 
passing the amendment to the United States Constitution, gave 
freedom to 4,000,000 of slaves. Looking south from this Lake 
Lincoln, we have a remarkable mound or hill on the watershed 
that gives out four full-grown, gushing fountains, each of which 
becomes a large river. One fountain on its south is broad enough 
for a man not to be seen on the other side.. This is the source of 
the Liambai, or Upper Zambesi. A smaller one on the same side 
becomes Lucrize, and far down Kafue, where it falls into the 
Zambesi. I wish to name the large fountain, the source of the 
Zambesi, after good Lord Palmerston, one on the northern side 
of the mound after Sir Bartle Frere. Lincoln, Palmerston, and 
Frere (in Scinde) have done more to abolish slavery and the 
slave-trade than any of their contemporaries. Lincoln and Pal- 
merston are no longer among us, but in using the names of these 
great and good men I am fain to place, as it were, my poor little 
garland of love on their tombs. 

Those remarkable fountains, not ten miles apart, are probably 
the fountains of the Nile mentioned to Herodotus by the secre- 
tary of Minerva, in the city of Sais, from which, he said, half 
the water flowed northward to Egypt and the other half to inner 
Ethiopia. 

The Manyema country is covered largely with forests, from 
which even the fierce vertical sun is all but excluded. No trader 
can come here, so the tusks have lain rotting with the other 
bones where the animals fell. Hordes of half-castes now collect 
this ivory for a mere trifle. The Manyema are reputed to be 
cannibals, and had I believed a tenth of what was told by adja- 
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cent tribes, I might not have ventured among them. My mother 
never frightened me in infancy with "bogie," etc., so I am not 
liable to bogiephobia, to which awful disease everything horrible 
is credited if only imputed to the owner of a dark skin. It raged 
as an epidemic lately in Jamaica, and the mothers of the Jamaica 
planters have much to answer. * * * The Geographical 
Society of New York have always honored me. I need not say 
that I value their approbation highly. Will you give them 
extracts from this ? 

DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 

P. S. — If you give extracts to the Geographical Society of New 
York, it maybe right to add that I feel a little regret in being in 
a manner compelled to speak disparagingly of the opinions of 
my predecessors. But the claim of discovering the sources of 
the Nile was put forward so positively, and withal so honestly, 
that some explanation is necessary in making a similar claim 
Poor Speke's great mistake was the pursuit of a foregone con- 
clusion. When he discovered Okara, or Victoria Nyanza, he at 
once leaped to the conclusion that therein lay the sources of the 
river of Egypt. When he and Grant afterwards. went to prove 
this conclusion to be correct, no sooner did they look toward 
Okara, than they turned their backs on the Caput Nili, the 
fountains being 500 miles further up the Great Nile valley than 
.the most southern point of their lake. Three lakes, separated by 
wide spaces from each other, were run into one huge Victoria 
Nyanza. When they saw that the little river, the so-called White 
Nile, that comes out of it, would not account for the river of 
Egypt, but for devotion to the " foregone conclusion," they would 
have come west, here, into the trough of the Great Valley, and 
found this Lualaba, not eighty or ninety yards broad, like their 
little White Nile, but from 4,000 to 8,000 yards ; and another, 
the united stream out of Lake Lincoln, of equally gigantic pro- 
portions. 

A Dutch lady explorer awakens my sympathy more than Baker, 
who turned when 700 miles short of the sources, or the second 
Egyptian expedition that fell short of the same by 1,000 miles. 
She proceeded with such wise foresight for both land and water 
exploration, and nobly persevered up the stream in her steamer 
in spite of the severest domestic affliction, — the loss of her two 
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aunts by fever, — and showed such indomitable pluck, that, had 
she not been assured, honestly enough, no doubt, by Speke and 
Grant, that they had already found in Okara the source she 
sought, she must inevitably, by boat or land, have reached the 
head-waters. I cannot conceive of her stopping short of Bang- 
weolo Lake. We men say explanation was not becoming her 
sex. Well, considering that more than 1,600 years have elasped 
since the ancient travellers or traders came in here, and emperors, 
kings, and philosophers all longed to know the fountains whence 
flowed the famous river, and longed in vain, explanation does 
not seem to have been very becoming the other sex either. She 
came further up than the centurions sent by Nero Caesar. I 
know nothing more about her. Many and hearty thanks for 
your most kind services about the buffaloes. All came safe to 
Zanzibar, but were entrusted to an ill-conditioned wretch of a 
Persian Arab, who literally killed them — drove them in a hot 
sun ; then, on reaching a village, tied them up, allowing them 
neither to eat nor drink. Blood flowed from their nostrils, and 
they perished. This he wished. Tying them was to avoid all 
trouble in herding them. He was prepared, and got money to 
buy grass and water. It was like spending money to buy the 
light of heaven or the air we breathe. But at Zanzibar they did 
not know better. I have got no letters for years, save some three 
years old, at Ujiji, in March, 1868. I don't know my affairs, if 
I have salary or not. Lord Russell was to give me £500 a year, 
if I settled, and I don't look like settling anywhere or anything 
but the sources of the Nile. The expedition-money was for two 
years, and is all expended long ago. It is, therefore, not without 
anxious care that I strive to make a complete work of this explo- 
ration. * * * 

I may say, before I close, that, had I known when writ- 
ing this letter that I should have been called upon to read 
it before you this evening, I should have added a few 
words from another letter, brought me at the same time 
through Mr. Stanley, and which inclosed this letter which I 
have been reading, dated Unyanyembe, March 13th, 1872. 
In it he says : ' ' This letter will be handed you by Henry M. 
Stanley, Esq., travelling correspondent of the New York 
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Herald, sent out by James Gordon Bennett, Jr., to aid 
your servant, and right nobly be bas fulfilled bis task." 

Me. Livingstone Inteoduced. 

The Chairman said it now afforded him great pleasure 
to introduce to them Mr. John Livingstone, the brother 
of the great traveller. 

Speech of Me. Livingstone. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, — I am very sorry for the 
disappointment we have met with this evening in not 
having Mr. Stanley with us. A few minutes before I 
came here I saw him, and he was quite indisposed and 
unable to come out ; in fact, his medical attendants for- 
bade him to come here to-night, but he hopes before long 
to have the pleasure of meeting you all here. 

The Banquet. 

The Chairman said a number of the members of the 
Society would give a banquet to Mr. Stanley to-morrow 
(Wednesday), when,they hoped,he would be well enough 
to be present ; but he could only say to those gentlemen 
who intended going to the banquet that they would pro- 
ceed witb it whether Mr. Stanley was there or' not, as a 
good dinner was not a thing to be abandoned. As it had 
been impossible to reach all the gentlemen of the Society 
in the limited time which they had had to make their 
arrangements in, if there was any gentleman of the 
Society who desired to be present at the banquet and who 
had not been invited, he could leave his name with the 
Secretary. The evening papers had an important despatch 
with respect to Dr. Livingstone, and, being short, he 
would read it. It was headed "Another Search for Dr. 
Livingstone," and ran thus : 

London, November 262A, 1872. 

A despatch from Cairo says the Khedive is about to send a 
force of 5,000 troops, under command of one of the American 
30 
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officers now serving in the Egyptian army, to aid Dr. Livingstone, 
and search for the source of the River Nile. 

He would now introduce Dr. Bellows, who would make 
a few remarks, and then the meeting would adjourn. 

Speech by Dk. Bellows. 

Dr. Bellows, who was received with considerable 
applause, said the only improvement which he could 
suggest to the chairman' s remarks was that they should 
adjourn before listening to him. Still, as they seemed 
determined that evening to prove a remark which Timo- 
thy Titcomb had lately thrown before the public, that the 
Americans were the best-humored people in the world, 
he would like to take the opportunity of proving the 
truth of the observation by referring to the admirable 
attention which they had given on the occasion under such 
very exacting circumstances to a meeting made in honor 
of and to the honor of their absent guest, but which they 
had been kind enough to accept in so generous a spirit, 
when those who had been there to present Mr. Stanley 
to them were prevented at the last moment from carrying 
out their desire. He thought the admirable equanimity 
which had prevailed evidenced the carefulness with which 
they had preconcealed the pain which was in their bosoms, 
and the patience with which they had listened to these 
addresses proved that they, as Americans, were the best- 
mannered people in the world. He had the pleasure of' 
seeing Mr. Stanley, like the other gentlemen who had 
addressed them, and he assured them they did not know 
how much they had lost in not having had the chance of 
looking on the man who so recently stood face to face 
with Livingstone. They would see in him that resolution 
and that persistency which had carried him through that 
critical trial ; they would see in his face that Abyssinia 
and Africa had left their marks on him in a very conspic- 
uous manner, and they would then have understood with 
what determination and success he had carried out that 
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undertaking. He appreciated in the American people 
that "hero warmth" to which they were sometimes dis- 
paraged by stupid people, who did not like to see others 
who had done great things in this world recognized. 
He thought the enthusiasm which they were so willing 
to display on all such occasions, and for which they were 
sometimes reproached in the old country for receiving 
those whose works they had previously heard of, and 
that the ointment which they poured on their heads was 
creditable to the people, and it was better to be mistaken 
and overdo admiration and generosity towards strangers 
than it was with a coldness to be considering only what 
was to be done, and to take care they did not overpay 
them a cent. Great souls made great room for men that 
were supposed to have great souls, and if little souls 
came in at the door it did not make the place less splendid 
or the heart that received them less noble. Now, they all 
had a natural curiosity to see Mr. Stanley — they desired 
to take hold of the hand that last held that of the noble 
Livingstone, and they also wanted to honor the pluck 
that went after him and found him. It was not Africa 
that gave to Livingstone his importance ; there was some- 
thing better than the discovery of the source of the Nile, 
and that was the sense of devotion that lay within his 
soul. Livingstone was greater than the source of the 
Nile, and what he had done to assist humanity was in 
itself worthy of all his efforts in all that he could do. 
But there was another thing, which was worth reflecting 
upon. Perhaps there was no other country in the world 
where any one but a body of savans, or men of sense, or 
men who had made special investigation into such mat- 
ters, would have come together and heard so much about 
the heart of Africa ; but what was it in the American 
breast — that cosmopolitan nation, that nation made up of 
the kindred of every other nation and of every clime, 
that was made up by adoption from other countries, what 
was it that gave that breadth of sympathy to the Ameri- 
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can people? He rejoiced in the universality of the 
American people and in their desire to know what was 
going on wherever man was f onnd. It was not of Asia, 
nor Europe, nor America ; it was of the common soil o1 
this common world, generally inhabited by the commor. 
image of God made out of the earth and blessed with Hie 
divine spirit, and man was held dearer here than in any 
place on the face of the world. Why was it that God 
kept that quarter of the world (Africa) shut up? He 
supposed it was for the same reason that Asia was so long 
shut up after it had once been opened; for the same 
reason that China and Corea were shut up. But these 
places would all have to be opened, and the gates oi 
humanity and civilization could never be closed until the 
vast world and all its inhabitants were able to be conned 
and understood by all those under the planets. Africa 
had still her great contribution to make to humanity ; she 
was one of those great colonies who were to be kept iir 
reserve, probably, and brought out at the last moment, 
like some general in reserve. It might be that Africa had 
contributions in her bosom to make for the general use o\ 
humanity ; perhaps had connected with her history char- 
acteristics which in the end might prove essential to the 
rounding-out of that impartial form of humanity which 
had been represented in the civilization of the world 
hitherto. And if there was a place in the world that 
ought to have an interest in Africa, a place which had 
been the bone and sinew of the principal wealth to another 
country, and conceded at the same time the opportunity 
of doing the principal wrong ever committed against a 
most innocent set of conscripts, it was America. What 
were we going to do to show that we were not forgetful 
of these two or three millions of people of whom we had 
had the use, and whose lives had been the road to our 
wealth and to the wealth of this country ? That was a 
question which he left them to consider. 



